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the honourable exception of Italy, had made any effort to conceal its sympathy with the Boers and nearly all had concrete reasons for their antagonism; our relations with Russia had always been bad and were at the moment rendered worse by conflicting interests in Persia and Central Asia; the occupation of Egypt and^ colonial rivalry in Africa had alienated the never very warm sympathies of the French. The menacing attitude of Germany, which was the most dangerous aspect of the whole situation, sprang from causes more personal and more complicated, of which the mutual antipathy existing between King Edward and his nephew the Kaiser was not the least. The latter, who had from his youth exhibited a lack of balance startling in one who could claim Victoria as a grandmother, was obsessed by a feeling for England in general and his uncle in particular that was half hatred, half admiration and wholly irrational, and which filled him with an urgent desire to assert himself on every occasion. Had he been content to emulate King Edward's urbanity and taste in clothes all would have been well, but unfortunately his envy was aroused by his uncle's navy even more than by his social graces. As a result Germany embarked on a programme of naval construction that if it continued unchecked seemed likely not only to threaten England's maritime predominance but endanger her very existence as a first-rate power. Faced with such a prospect as this it now became imperative for this country to improve her relations with France, and the fact that this difficult feat was successfully accomplished
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